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A TRUE STORY OF 



NE of my earliest 
memories is of my mother 
telling that when I was 
bom I had black hair. If 
it had stayed black, per¬ 
haps my whole life would 
have been different. But in 
the course of a month or two 
that fine black fuzz was grad¬ 
ually replaced with hair that 
was neither brown or yellow, 
but a sort of drab, mousy 
shade seldom seen in children. 

And my eyes, which had been 
a rather indefinite dark blue, 
instead of darkening into 
brown, became a lighter blue. 

It was a great disappointment 
to my mother. In fact, I 
think she never forgave me 
for it. My older sister, Eve¬ 
lyn, was a lovely blonde, and 
■she had hoped that I would 
prove an equally lovely bru¬ 
nette. She had named me 
Roma because that name 
.-iounded like a dark-haired 
Intin beauty. 

My father was the pastor 
of a church in Belleview, a 
small Western city. 

.\s his wife, my mother 
enjoyed a round of social 
activities that appealed to her 
greatly. She was never so 
happy as when pouring tea 
at some benefit, or reading 
long papers before an im¬ 
provement club. She affected 
a love of literature that I now 
know was far from real, but 
(lone merely because it was 
the breath of life to her to be 
considered well-read, and to 
have her comments quoted. 

I T would have been a feather 
in her cap to have two 
beautiful little girls, one very 
light, and one very dark. 

She could have rejoiced in 
the almost theatrical effect 
it would have. 

Evelyn was all that her heart could desire, and it is self-conscious that I always spilled refreshments on 
easy to imagine her bitterness when I, instead of be- my dress when I went to a party, 
coming a child she could produce with smug pride, be- I can never remember the time in my childhood 
came a rather washed-out looking Uttle girl, so shy when I was not made to feel what a. disappointment I 
that I could never think of any answer to make, and so was to my mother. As I look back on it now, I can see 
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LOVE THAT LEFT A MARK 



^ It never oc¬ 
curred to her 
to be jealous of 
her sister. She 
would as soon 
have thought of 
being jealous of 
the sun or the 
stars, unless— 





his heart so full that he had no room for me. He was 
not intentionally cruel—he was simply indifferent. 

If he made a trip to another city, he would bring 
Evelyn expensive presents. On these occasions he 
would bring me a little book, or a handkerchief, as if I 
had been the child of a neighbor with whom he was on 
good terms. 

Evelyn was intensely jealous of any attention paid 
me. I remember one time father brought her a tiny 
gold chair and heart-shaped locket. He brought me a 
cheap copy of a story book, called “The Little Red 
Hen”. TTiere was a picture of a farmyard on the cover, 
and I was very happy with it. Evelyn snatched the 
took from my hand, and gave me an old one of hers. 
She could not bear me to have anything. The attention 
she received only bred a desire for more attention. She 
must have everything — and all the time. 

I was by nature a very shy and retiring child, and 
the attitude my parents took toward me only served 
U) increase this trait. At school, instead of playing 
with the other children, I hung back, wistfully watch¬ 
ing them; or else, I pretended to be so occupied with 
my lessons that I did not care to join them. Evelyn 
was the leader of that young crowd; her word was law. 
Other httle girls begged for blue hair ribbons if Evelyn 
wore one, and little boys brought her apples and candy, 
which she accepted with a toss of the head. 

y ET it never occurred to me to be jealous of Evelyn. 

I would as soon have thought of being jealous of 
the sun or the stars. Our home revolved around my 
Ix-autiful and talented sister. I was only Cinderella. 

So the years went on. As 
we grew into our teens Evelyn 
became increasingly popular. 

She was a talented singer, and 
much in demand, to my par¬ 
ents’ delight, at all social 
events. My own life consisted 
mostly of watching Evelyn, 
my chief pleasure in school 
parties was the vicarious one 
of watching her dress in beau¬ 
tiful chiffons or taffetas, with 
tiny matching satin slippers, 
and of seeing that the flowers 
she received were kept cool 
and fresh. I used to love the 
evenings she dressed for par¬ 
ties, and after she had departed 
in a lovely whirl of perfume 
and excitoirait, I would go 
back to her room and carefully 
puli if iu order, linger¬ 
ing over the pretty 
frocks in her wardrobe, 
and brushing the 
scented powder off the 
dresser top. 

Then, when I was a 
senior in high school, 
and Evelyn had been 
graduated for a year, 
and was studying music, 
something incredible 
happened. I, the Ugly 
Duckling, got a beau. 

.Vnd a very nice beau 
at that! His ns 


Jack Crawford, and his father was one of the leading 
merchants- in our little city. He was tall and dark, 
a good athlete, and was alr^dy making plans to study 
medicine. His uncle was a famous surgeon in Chicago. 

I remember that the first party he asked me to was 
on Hallowe’en. He wrote me a little note of invitation, 
otherwise I would have thought there was some mistake. 
But there it was, in black and white: 


W HEN I got home I found my mother and Evelyn 
in Evelyn’s room. On the bed was the costume 
that Evelyn had worn to a Hallowe’en dance the year 
before. This year they were debating whether she 
could wear it again, for she had been invited to a country 
club dance, or whether to buy a new one. I listened to 
their conversation in silence for awhile, and finally said 
timidly that I would like Evelyn’s old costume, because 
I had been invited to the Senior Hallowe’en party. 
“Who asked you?” exclaimed Evelyn. 

“Jack Crawford,” I replied. 

“Well,” she snapped, “you can’t have this dreas. 
It’s still in very good style, and I intend to wear it 
again myself.” 

But for the first time in my life mother took my part. 
“I declare, Evelyn, you are a dog in the manger,” she said. 
“Keep your old frock! Roma shall have a new one.” 
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t talented nor attractive. If the family, by velop her lovely contralto 


E velyn laughed disagreeably. “So we have to dress 
the lamb for the slaughter at my expense?” she 
asked. Then ahft RAiH something that I will remember, 
years later. “I don’t believe in marriage. Arnolde 
.says it takes away individuality, smothers one.” 

And my mother’s reply was: “I’m afraid, 
darling, that Arnolde is putting some strange 
ideas into your head. Remember- 
Paris is a far cry from here. Besides, 

Arnolde seems very well contented with 
his own marriage. At least there is 
no divorce.” 

Arnolde was Evelyn’s music 
teacher, a large Frenchman, 
handsome in a rather bold 
fashion. He had a rich 
baritone voice and pierc¬ 
ing black eyes, and 
women found him 
dangerously fasci- 

idea 

considered 
decidedly 


that that chance remark w 
tragedy. 

But at the time I was too excited to pay any atten¬ 
tion to it. It never occurred to me to resent my mother’s 
brutally frank comment about dressing me better so 
that I could be married off. Instead, I went to my own 
mnm nnrl sat. down in front of my dressing table. I 
■ IS trembling. I sat there for a 
long time, thinking how for¬ 
tunate I was to be invited to 
the party, and how wonderful 
it would be to have a new 
dress. I had never paid much 
attention to my grooming be¬ 
fore, beyond the conscientious 
use of soap and water; but now 
I tried arranging my hair in a 
dozen different ways. That 
was the way, I reflected, that 
girls with beaus always did. 
Other girls with beaus. 

What Jack Crawford came 
to mean to me would be hard 
for any one to understand who. 
ihd not know the conditions in 
our home. He was the first 
person in the world who had 
showed any genuine interest in 
me, and in return I adored 
him blindly. 

T here was nothing hectic 
about our affair; it was not 
a crush. We went for long 
tramps together, and broiled 
steaks over wood fires, and he 
took me to all the school par¬ 
ties. He was a very quiet, 
sensitive boy, full of dreams 
about being a wonderful sur¬ 
geon. I listened, enraptured, 
to every word he said. 

I was so wrapped up in Jack 
that I did not notice the 
change that was taking place 
in Evelyn. One evening she 






dumped most of her prettiest 
clothes on my bed, with the 
announcement that she was 
bored with parties. From then 
on, she said, she intended to 
to devote herself to studying 
languages and voice. Her 
voice was to come first in her 
life. I accepted the clothes de- 
li^tedly. I was too drugged 
with my first taste of happi- 

this unusual incident. 

My schoolmates began to 
treat me differently. I be¬ 
came one of “the bunch.” On 
Saturday nights four, or six 




or eight of us used to go to the movies, and afterward “Look at your sister,” added my mother. “Even 
we would go to the drug store for an ice-cream soda. • Roma has a sweetheart. And he is a very fine young 
We used to sit on the tall stools in the drug store, feet man, too.” 

swinging, and make faces at each other in the long To have me held up to her as an example made 
mirror. I would look at Jack’s profile beside me, and Evelyn furious. She shot me a glance full of hate. 


it his face in the mirror, and feel almost choked with 
my love for him. 

I wanted to say, “Oh, Jack, you’ve done so much for 
me. You’ve changed the whole world for me, Jack. 
I love you so.” But I was too shy. 

S ometimes, on the way home, I would slip my 
hand into his and hold it tightly. I was as un¬ 
familiar as that with the arts of love. Alas, I was soon 
to reaUze my ignorance of the way to win a lover! 

Christmas came—a 
Christmas of presents 
and greeting cards, and 
sleighing parties, and 
actually getting kissed 
under the mistletoe! I 
bought Jack a gold ini¬ 
tial^ belt buclde for a 
Christmas gift. Tbat is 
what the rest of the 
girls in “the bunch” were 
giving. Not for worlds 
would I have done any¬ 
thing different from 
them. It was too won¬ 
derful to belong with 
the others. And when 
on Christmas Eve Jack 
gave me a beautiful 
little fitted traveling 
b^, I was delirious 
with joy. 

On Christmas Day, 
my father, who had 
been called to preside 
at the Christmas Eve 
festivities of a large 
church in Murdock 
City, a larger city, 
about one hundred and 
fifty miles north of us, 
returned just in time to 
eat dinner with us. 

“WeU, weU,” he said, 
in much the same tone 
as if he were preaching 
a sermon, “and what 
kind of a Christmas is my little family having?’ 
I did not answer. I had learned by ■■ ■ ■ 


IF YOU ARE A MODERN GIRL 

IV e Want Ijcnjih Stoiif 

• The American girl who earns her own living, who is 
carving out her own destiny in the business world— 
whether it be in an office, a store, or in the industries—is 
having experiences of which her mother before her never 
even dreamed. 


you think Roma is surpassing i_. ,, 

marked to father. “Do you too, think Jack Crawford 
is such a fine catch?” 

“Certainly,” he agreed. 

Evelyn’s lips set in a thin line. “I’ll remember 
that,” she said. 

Her words chilled my heart. The old, unhappy 
feeling of inferiority again swept over me, and I could 
hardly force down the rest of my dinner. 

Several days later, however, I had forgotten the in¬ 
cident. Jack was to 
call for me at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
He had been promising 
to teach me ice-skating, 
and Gladys Durkin, one 
of my school friends, 
had offered to lend me 
her skates. 

When I entered the 
hving room a few min- 

tieed that Evelyn was 
seated in a deep chair 
by the window, read¬ 
ing. Nearby on a littie 
table were several new 
phonograph records, 
their paper covers still 


These are changing times in which we live, and nothing 
has changed so drastically as the position of woman today. 
For that reason, TRUE EXPERIENCES Magazine particularly 
wants stories from young women who are facing the new 
problems of this new age. 

But we publish other kinds of stories, too. All stories 
crammed with emotions that reveol human life are welcome. 
They may be tales of intense action, mental stress, court¬ 
ship, daring adventure, heartbreak and disappointment. We 
want stories from lifel 

But before writing your story, please send tor our booklet, 
which will give you suggestions that will be helpful to you. 


W E I 
tern; 


’ tempt to keep up 
conversation, and I 
drummed carelessly on 
the piano until Jack 
rang the door bell. 

To my surprise, 
Evelyn, who had never 
shown the slightest in¬ 
terest in Jack, dashed 
to the door. ’Then she 
insisted on helping him 
off with his coat in the 
hall, and, linking her 
arm through his, led him 
' the living room. 


was only vaguely interested 
spoke lavishly: 

“Christmas should be abandoned after 
years old. I’ll be glad when all this fuss h 


'Roma darling,” she cooed, “why don’. ^__ 

. that he up to Gladys’ for your skates now, and let Jack stay 
my opinions. Evelyn here until you come back?” I tried to speak, but no 

words came. I was numb with fear and dread. 1 
realized instantly that Evelyn had determined at 
Christmas dinner to take Jack away from me, just as 

-/ toys when we were children. 

Jack to c^ce with me,” Evelyn continued, 
with a little pout. -“I’m crazy to dance this after- 
. , . noon. And we can dance while you go for the skates.” 

e that Evelyn gets out more. She does nothing Still I could not speak. I could see that she had 

on around the house. She’s losing her color, planned this whole scene. I found out later that she 

3 getting bad. Furthermore, she had discovered my plan to go skating by questioning 


things settle down again. It interferes with my she had snatched my toys when we 
studies.” Her voice sounded thick, and I noticed “I want Jack to chince with me,” 


year she did n 


single pi^nt from a boy.” She quickly put one of the new records on the pho- 


“You forget,” snapped Evelyn, “that Amolde gave nograph. Then she turned and stood in front of Jack, 

me a gorgeous portfolio of songs.” her blue eyes gazing straight into his, her arms held 

“But, my dear,” protested father, “Amolde is a out, and her body swaying to the music. She sang the 

married man. You should have some men friends worfs of the record, crooning them sentimentally; 

who are more—er—eligible. No matter how modem All alone," I’m so all alone, 

the world gets, a woman will always be happier with There is no one else but you— 

a husband and a family.” Jack put his arm around (flontinued on page 44) 




jflURDER ? 


^If she refused to tell the truth, how could he convince 
the authorities that he had killed Crane in self-defense? 


I FIRST met Hank Crane in an empty refrigerator 
car, part of a freight train just pulling out of the 
railroad yards in a Middle Western state. • 

Running along with the train, I had caught hold of 
the side of the door and drawn myself into the ear. 
Crane and two men in dirty overalls were sitting on a 
Hoor rack, playing poker with a greasy deck of cards. 

Crane raised his head to look at me with greenish eyes 
that had a peculiar glitter in their depths. “Well, 
well, look who’s here!” Crane called out. “Come right 
in, pretty boy. Come right in, an’ have a chair an’ 
make yourself to home!” 

My face flushed. He had unerringly hit the weak 
spot in my armor. I was a pretty boy, and I hated it! 
My skin was too smooth, my features too perfect, my 
tall body too symmetric^. I hated the conspicuous¬ 


ness my good looks brought me. I would have given 
anything to be ugly. 

Only the day before, I had left the little town where 
I had been bom and reared. Now I was on my way 
to work in the harvest fields. I was nineteen, yet I 
knew almost nothing of the realities of life; I had never 
earned a penny with my own hands. 

y ou see, my father, a doctor, had died when I was 
an infant. Mother worshiped him, and when he 
died she transferred that worship to me. She couldn’t 
stand to see me hurt in any way. She was afraid of 
the very wind that blew against my face. Always, as 
long as she lived, she was a buffer standing between 
me and the world, protecting me from any contact with 
unpleasant realities. 




Mother was a cultured, highly educated woman. 
She acted as my tutor, and it wasn’t until 1 was ready 
for high school that I attended the public schools. 

I loved my beautiful mother. I shall always love 
and revere her. I would wrong.her memory if 1 tried 
to blame her for my own pitiful weakness. 

But I think it was a mistake for her to bring me up 
in the sheltered way she did. I can’t help thinkin g, if 
she had let me stand on my ovm feet and fight my own 
battles from childhood on, I might have developed 
more strength of character; perhaps I would have had 
more courage and fortitude to face the temptations 
that came to me; and I should not be writing this stor>' 

By the time I finished high school, mother was in 
failing health. Although our finances were low, she 
couldn’t bear the thought of my leaving her to find 
work. I stayed beside her for a year, my youthful 
heart tom with pain as I watched her ^w weaker 
day by day. Then came the dreadful night when 1 
called to her and, for the first time in her life, she did 
not answer me. The hand 1 pressed in mine gave back 
no answering pressure; the lips I kissed in heartbroken 
anguish were already cold in death. 

After the funeral expenses and all the bills were paid, 

left for me. 


have stamma enough to hold it, 1 felt that 1 migtn 
call myself a man 

One last visit to the grave of my mother, and 1 set 
my face toward the west. An obUging tmck driver 
gave me a ride for about thirty miles. Then 1 caught 
a freight train and, as 1 said, found myself in the com¬ 
pany of Hank Crane. 

Crane seemed to be winning all the money in the 
poker game with the two men in overalls. At last, 
cuising under their breaths, they threw down their 
cards and quit. Crane laughed exultii^ly as he pocketed 
his winnings. 

H e was a stocky, coarse-featured man of about 
thirty, with arms just a little too long for the rest 
of his body. His face was not the type that would 
impress itself upon your memory, but once you saw 
his greenish eyes, you were not likely to forget them. 

He turned to me, extending his hand. “Harvest 
bound. Handsome? What do they call you’" 

“Yes,’’ I told him, “I’m hoping to get a job. My 
name is Hugh Gardner” 

Crane had powerful, hairy hands and was proud of 
his grip. Later, I found it was a favorite trick of his 
to shake hands with weaker men, and squeeze their 



M other and I had 
been in the town, 
but never of it. We 
had many acquaint¬ 
ances, but no near 
friends. I was “on my 
own”; forced to face 
the world and earn my 
own way. Mother was 
powerless to help me 
any more. Bewildered, 
an inexperienced swim¬ 
mer suddenly thrown 
into the midst of the 
ocean of life, I scarcely 
knew which way to 
turn. No doubt there 
were people in the town 
who would have ad¬ 
vised and helped me 
if I had asked them. 
But I was too proud 
to ask. 

Grain was ripening 
in the wheat country. 
The papers said that 
harvest hands were re¬ 
ceiving from five to 
seven dollars a day. 
Deep down in my heart 
was a desire to prove 
my own mettle. 

I had heard of the 
physical hardships of 
the harvest fields. If 
I could get a job in 
the wheat fields and 
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hands until the pain brought them to their knees. By 
this childish prank, I suppose, he fed his ego. 

.Although for the moment I was sure bones were 
broken, I set my jaw and refused to cry out when he 
gripped my hand. Grinning, he released me and patted 
my shoulder. “All right, kid, you’re all right. You 
an’ me’ll get along. You’re plenty green, but Hank 
Oane will look after you.” 

F rom then on I could not escape him. When we 
reached the next city, he insisted that we share a 
room in a cheap hotel. From some one in the hotel he 
obtained a bottle of whisky. The liquor made him 
voluble. 

He told me of the jails he had been in, boasted of the 
money he had stolen, and said that he had once stabbed 
a man to death in a drunken brawl. When at last he 
noted the look of horror on my face, he stopped with a 
placating laugh. “I was just kiddin’ you. Handsome,” 
he said. “That was the red stuff in the bottle talkin’ 
Don’t believe all you hear.” 

Nevertheless, I was convinced that what he had 
told me was at least partly true. I was revolted by his 
coarseness, and I was afraid of him. As soon as I could 
I was determined to part company with Hank Crane. 


“No more rattlers for us, kid,” Crane said the next 
day. “Today we ride the cushions.” 

I found out what he meant by that statement when 
we went to the railroad station, and were stopped by a 
well-dressed man who asked if we wanted to work. 
There was a shortage of harvest labor in some sections 
of the state. Any man who wanted to go there and 
work could receive free transportation. Crane and I 
were given tickets to a little place I shall call Blandtown. 

Soon I found myself in a dirty, smoke-filled day 
coach, being carried mile after mile, deeper and deeper 
into the wheat country. The coach was filled with a 
class of men I had never associated with before. 

Most of them wore blue shirts and overalls and smelled 
strongly of sweat. Some were stolid and uncommuni¬ 
cative; others laughed loudly at primitive witticisms, 
slapped each other boisterously on the back, and shouted 
at .acquaintances the length of the car. Nearly all 
bought liberally of the news-butcher’s peanuts and 
cracker-jack, which they chewed with wide-open mouths, 
scattering the shells and wrappings over the aisle. 

Crane made himself at home at once. Soon he and 
three other men were playing cards. I sat by the window 
looking at the miles and miles of treeless land stretching 
away to the horizon. Far out on the lonely prairie I 
would see a windmill 
and, beside it, a house. 
The house was almost 
always a box-like, ugly 
little house, but it rep¬ 
resented home to some 


I 


fought back the i 
that clouded my eyes. 
1 had no home—no 
one. The one person 
in the world who had 
loved me was back 
there in that little 
cemetery in my native 

Late in the evening 
we reachetk Bland¬ 
town . A group of farm¬ 
ers were waiting on 
the station platform for 
the arrival of the train. 
A thin, ^nite-faced 
farmer in a floppy 
straw hat singled out 
Crane and me. 

“You fellers want 
to work? Five dollars 
and keep, fer a ten- 
hour day.” We fol¬ 
lowed him to his car 
and were driven out 
to his farm, which was 
about fifteen miles 

Our employer was a 
colorless, taciturn man, 
who never had any- 
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thing to say- unless some one happened to touch on his 
dominating ideas—which were t^t the prophecies of 
the Bible were now being fulfilled, and that the world 
was to come to an end in twenty years. He had a two- 
hundred-acre farm, most of it in wheat, with a comfort¬ 
able house and a substantial bam. 

A widower, he had a daughter Blanche, who was 
twenty-three, and a stepdaughter, Elaine, who was seven¬ 
teen. How little I realized when I first saw these 
two the all-powerful influence they were to have on 
my life! 

C RANE and I slept in the bam that night, as was 
customary with harvest hands. 

Williams, our employer, called us the next morning 
before flve o’clock with the irritated query, ‘’Well, air 
you fellers goin’ to sleep all day?” After helping him 
feed the five stock and grease the wagons, we went in 
to breakfast. 

I had never seen a breakfast table like that before. 
Beside liberal helpings of oatmeal, there was a large 
platter of fried eggs, a similar platter of ham and a 
smaller one of bacon; fried potatoes and onions, hominy, 
rice, kraut, bread, biscuits, canned fmit and coffee. 
My stomach rather revolted at the sight of all that food. 
Remembering my customary breakfast of grapefrait, 
rolls and coffee, I toyed with a dish of oatmeal, waiting 
for the others to finish so that I could leave the table. 

Blanche, who 
waited on the table, 
called the attention 
of the others to my 
small appetite. 

“Ain’t sick, are you, 

Hugh?” she asked. 

I resented her call¬ 
ing me by my first 
name upon such 
short acquaintance. 

From the first, she 
seemed to have a 
silly infatuation for 
me, and I a corre¬ 
sponding distaste for 
her. Crane, I saw, 
was watching her 
with narrowed eyes 
as she moved about. 

To me, everything 
about Blanche was 
excessive. Her 
mouth was too wide, 
her body, her hands 
and feet were too 
big; her voice and 
laughter were too 
loud; her eyes were 
too bold and invit¬ 
ing; her whole man¬ 
ner was too coarse 
and vulgar. 

Waiting outside after we finished break- "i brought y< 
fast, was a neighboring farmer named t”"' 

Sykes and his two husky sons, one about ’ 

my own age, the other a few years older. 

They were to help Williams cut his wheat. In return, 
Williams was to lend them his header and help them 
harvest their own wheat. 

At seven, when the dew had thoroughly dried, we 
went to work. I stood for a moment, moved by the 
beauty of the immense field of ripened grain that lay 
gleaming in the early morning sunlight. A breeze blew 
across the field, rippling the heavy heads of wheat. It 
was like a golden wave sweeping gracefully across a 


golden sea. But 1 was given little time to 
beauty. 

1 was assigned to a header barge with the older Sykes 
boy. His brother and Crane drove the other barge 
The father drove the header, with its six horses, while 
Williams stacked the wheat. The so-called header 
barges were wagons with wide, basket-like frames to 
hold the heads of wheat. 

I had never managed a team before, but fortunately 
the two docile mules I had to drive knew their business 
better than I, and kept the wagon just close enough to 
the moving heading machine so that its elevator could 
catapult the wheat directly into the barge. 

One time I would drive while Sykes distributed the 
load; the next time we reversed our positions. When 
the barge was filled, we would drive to the stack and 
pitch out the wheat, while the other barge operated 
by Crane and his partner would take our place beside 
the moving header. 

Up until then, labor had been merely a word to me. 
Now I really learned what the word meant. Those 
five hours from seven to noon were an eternity. A 
merciless sun beat down on the wheat field. By ten 
o’clock all my muscles were shrieking for rest. Blisters 
formed on my soft palms and soon broke, making it 
torture for me to close my hands about the handle of a 
pitchfork. 

My barge mate was watcbmg me with ill-con¬ 
cealed amusement. 1 
grew angry. My 


doubled energy so 
as not to reveal my 
fatigue. I’d show 
this grinning coun¬ 
try fellow that 1 
was every bit as 
good a man as he 
was. “I won’t quit, 
1 won’t quit!” I kept 
repeating to myself, 
until the phrase be¬ 
came a refrain that 
played in my brain 
like a monotonous 
phonograph record. 

A t last—at long 
‘ last-Williams 
looked at his dollar 
watch, which he kept 
tied to his overalls 
by a braided shoe 
lace, and announced 
that it was twelve 
o’clock. 

Although I was 
hungry, I was too 
weary to eat much 
lunch, or rather, din- 
ou lom. oini- ner. Blanche hung solicitously over my 
chair, letting her plump bare arm brush 
my shoulder as she urged me to take 
food upon my plate. Her attention to 
me was so obvious that the others at the table noticed it. 
Crane winked slyly at me. 

From time to time Blanche called out some sharp 
command to her stepsister, who remained a shadowy 
little figure in the kitchen. It was plain to be seen that 
Blanche dominated the household, including her silent, 
granite-faced father. 

“What’s the matter with you, Hugh?” she asked. 
“You handle your fork and (Contirmed on page 36) 
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• He was so good looking and 
attractive, such a satisfactory 
husband. But she thought of him, 
not so much as a man, but as an 
asset and a harmonious adjunct 
to her well-kept house, until— 


It was after five when I came home from the bridge 
party and the telephone was jangling shrilly. 

“Hello, Helen.” It was Jim’s voice. “I’ve been 
trying to get you for the past hour. Bob Dalton and 
his wife are in town. I want to bring them out to 
dinner. O.K.?” 

“Okay!” 

It was always O.K. Not every woman could accept 
guests casually at such a late hour, I thought com¬ 
placently, as I leaned back in the chair and flicked the 
silk cord of the directory with an idle finger. I knew 


Th. id.a of your marrying thof im- 
motur. little creature is ridiculous." 


that all the women of my acquaintance envied me. 
And I deserved all the praise I received, too. My 
house was spotless, I had my housekeeping down to a 
science and, without a maid, I managed to serve 
perfect well-cooked diimers, and had plenty Of time 
on my hands for bridge and parties. I was so con¬ 
tented and serene that it is small wonder I flaunted 
my happiness in the faces of my less fortunate friends. 

Thanks to my emergency shelf, the dinner was de¬ 
licious that night. 

The Daltons were nice (Continued on page 72) 
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of tfit 


I T was Ma, first, last and always, in our home. She 
did all the hard work about the place, all the plan¬ 
ning, all the scrimping and all the sacrificing. 1 
remember, when 1 was too young to understand, that 
I often wondered why Ma couldn’t have a sweet, easy 
temper like Pa’s. 

Pa was six feet two, had a fine body, crisp black 
hair and blue eyes. His teeth were magnificent. They 
were always showing because he smiled so much. Ma 
was small and sli^t. Her grayish brown hair was 
drawn back from her forehead, her eyes were big and 
hollow, and her Ups tight. And she didn’t smile at 
Pa’s jokes—often. 

1 was a big girl—thirteen—when 1 began to under¬ 
stand that life isn’t exactly a bed of roses for a woman 
with seven children and a handsome, easy-going hus¬ 
band addicted to both liquor and ladies! 

We hved four miles from Lewisburg, a small mining 
town in the hill region of southern Indiana. Pa 
worked in the mines—occasionally. He went to town 
every night, regularly, and he came home so late that 


we children didn't know just when he came in. Mh 
did, though; she kept the light burning and waited, 
and watched! 

Our httle cottage, or cabin rather, was a quarter 
of a mile off the Wa^ington road, which was a contin¬ 
uation of the main street of Lewisbuig. Down on 
the main road, at the end of the lane leading from our 
place, was a little white house with green shutters. 
Old Mr. Dean and his red-headed wife—Em Dean 
lived there. 

T he first time 1 remember seeing Em Dean wa.*- 
when Pa and I were driving into town in our old 
fiuggj’- Pa stopped the horse before the Deans’ gate 
and, in his easy, offhand way, called to the woman 
to bring him a drink of water 

Em Dean was young, though to me, at the time, 
she seemed quite elderly. She was what men call “a 
fine figure of a woman.” Bare-armed, barefooted, and 
with her dress skirt turned up six inches above her 
knees and pinned back tight, she certainly left little 





• There was his car, his great, powerful car—insignia of his 
ability to ride roughshod over all that came between him and 
his desires. Why did heaven give power to such a beast? 


to the imagination. Pa seemed to like her looks. 

1 thought she looked like a pink marble woman as 
she stood there, her red hair tumbUng about her 
dimpled shoulders, the sun shinii^ into her glittering 
eyes. But—in my childish way—I felt sorry for her 
because she was so bare' 

Pa drank and bragged on the water while she stood 
there, pretending to be bashful and saying he must 
excuse her appearance as she’d been doing her washing. 
Then old man Dean came up with a gun across his 
shoulder, and he and Pa laughed and joked. 

S OON after that incident 1 found out that Ma bated 
the red-head, Em Dean, and that she always 
watched at night to see if Pa stopped there on his way 

The winter 1 was thirteen, we had a lot of sickness. 
Ma was bothered with pleurisy. When she took a 
heavy cold, her pleurisy got so bad she had to go to 
bed. Finally it went into pneumonia. 1 guess she 
knew from the very first she couldn’t get well, for she 


used to look at me and say, over and over, “Oh, if 
only you were older, Sally!” 

1 was dead tired from looking after the six children 
and waiting upon Ma. So one night I went to sleep, 
and I didn’t wake up until morning. 

W HEN 1 did waken, the house was full of neigh¬ 
bors and the doctor was just leaving; and Ma, 
poor, little, hard-worked, worn-out Ma, lay there with 
folded hands. So at the age of thirteen 1 was left to 
mother my six brothers and sisters. The twins, Jimmie 
and Jeanie, were scarcely two, Elsie five, John seven, 
Martha nine, and Edgar eleven. 

I stood in the comer of the little graveyard and 
listened to the clods falling on Ma’s coffin. 1 didn’t 
cry like the other children—there seemed no tears 
left—but I looked at them—^my little flock—huddling 
close to me, and over and over, I said, half fiercely to 
myself: “I’ll take care of them, Ma. Don’t you worry, 
Ma, don’t you wony!” 

So from the very first I stepped into Ma’s shoes, 
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I>i)th literally and figuratively. Neither way did they 
fit, but I was used to makeshifts. My earliest im¬ 
pressions were those of spotless cleanliness. In my 
crude and childish way, I tried to keep the one big 
front room, with its two old four-poster beds and its 
irundle bed, as spotless and immaculate as Ma had. 

If the bare floor was not scrubbed clean, and the 
sheets, pillow cases and cheap curtains, were not like 
drifts of snow, it was not because I didn’t try. 

l)h, how poor we were! Out in the back yard I 
made soft soap in a big black kettle, because we 
couldn’t afford to buy soap. And I even cut the boys’ 
hair—just like I had seen my mother do it — putting 
an old wooden bowl upside down on each little head, 
and trimming around the edge! 

How queer they looked, my little brothers, with 
their funny, cropped heads, and their old, patched 
overalls! But they were cunning little tikes, and as 
smart as you please. 

When payday came, like Ma, I was all ready for 
Pa. The twins needed shoes; Edgar’s shirts were worn 
out; Elsie must have some warm stockings, my shoes 
needed half-soling, and we were entirely out of 

Half grumbling, half good-naturedly. Pa would fork 
over the money. But not always! That time, for 
example, when Edgar saw him give six dollars and 
thirty cents to Em Dean! 

At the time, my toes were 
out and John’s pants were 
threadbare. And there’d be 
no more money for two 
weeks! 

I WENT down upon Em 
Dean like a little wildcat. 

That wasn’t what she called 
me, though. She said I 
acted hke a tiger with a 
grindstone tied to its tail. 

I didn’t get the money. 


into town where his children could go to good schools. 
For, oh,how I longed to learn to be “smart"—in boolte, 
dress and manners. 

It was out of the question, though, and we stayed 
on in the forsaken little community—the “Wallow,” 
as it was known—where every home seemed to have 
its quota of lame, halt or bhnd, either physically or 
spiritually, or both. 

A nd we went to school in the little Caney Fork 
schoolhouse. Very few days I got to go, though, 
until the twins were old enou^ to take along. But 
the teacher said I learned like “a house afire.” I 
had to. Ed was two years younger, and clever. I’d 
have been ashamed for him to beat me. 

If you make up your mind to reach a certain goal 
and keep trying, year in and year out, and keeping 
that goal in view every hour of every day, my expe¬ 
rience is that you finally win out. 

I was eighteen when I secured a teachers’ license, 
and was employed to teach in our own little Caney 
Fork district school. Caesar, when he conquered all 
Gaul, felt no more victorious than 1 did that first day 
of school! Of course, by this time, Edgar was through 
the grades and had gone into town to enter high 
school. But the rest of my brothers and sisters went 
to school to me. Wasn’t I proud to have them right 


1 tell him for n 
he can’t keep his brats away 
from here, he needn’t come 
back himself.” 

I didn’t go back any 
more—not until years 
later. I was too proud 
even to look that way, 
as I passed. But I 
went on hating Em 
Dean—hating her for 
myself, and hating her 
for Ma, who was gone 
and couldn’t hate her 

“LT“pa! Well, he 
kept on dropping in 
there occasionally and 
we kids got along the 
best we could. Liquor, 
ladies and easy lau^ter 
—that was Pa all over. 

But I tried to remember 
what Ma had always 
said, “Good lookin’ but 
mighty weak, your pa 
is.” When I thought of 
that, it helped me not 
to hate Pa, too. 

I begged him to move 





When Ed finished his second year in high, he decided 
to quit school and go to work in the mines. There was 
a hig change in eveiything. The whole country was 
being developed. Oil, gas and coal companies had 
leased thousands of acres of land on both sides of the 
river. Plenty of work for all now, and steady work at 
that. But it broke my heart to think of Ed’s giving 
jip his dream of some day being a great engineer. 

course we need the money, honey,” I’d say. 

“But you stick to high school and by the time 
you’re through maybe you can go to the university.” 

“Takes too long,” Ed would grumble. “I can make 
six or seven dollars a day in the mines, an’ I’m too 
big to be living off you.” 

A fine new bridge was being built across White 
River. Ed and I used to walk across the fields and 
watch the men work. It thrilled me to see the great 
beams and girders going into place. 

“Look at that bridge, Ed,” I’d say, “some day you’ll 
be building like that—big strong railroad bridges for 
thousands of people to cross. That will be work worth 
while, won’t it, worth waiting and planning for?” 

Then Ed’s eyes would shine, and he’d forget the 


temptation of easy and ready money. “I sure can 
draw them, Sally—finer, bigger than this one. And I 
can build them, some day, Sally. I know it! I can’t 
tell you what it means to me to think—just to think 
—of being a great bridge builder. It’s worth more 
than money to feel a part of things—to be like a sort of 
partner in Creation, helping the Big Engineer finish 
things He didn’t have time to do Himself before all 
the people came!” 

Of course, Ed went back to high school and, the 
same year he graduated, started to college. How we 
scrimped and saved to give him his chance! I could 
scarcely wait for him to come back for his summer 
vacation. There were so many things to talk about, 
so many things 1 wanted to know about college life 
which, I feared, must for me remain a dream un¬ 
realized. 

A bout a week before my school was out in the 
spring. Gray Thornton, the manager of the Ajax 
Mine and part owner of the Thornton Coal Company, 
brought my pretty little sister, Martha, home in his 
fine big car. Then he had a talk with Pa, and offered 
him a job in the Ajax office. 

Maybe we were not aU glad for Pa to get work. 
He had rheumatism so badly that he couldn’t mine 
coal any more, and for several years had just shuffled 
around the house, making a garden in summer and 
feeding a few hogs in winter. 

“He’ll have no trouble doing clerical work,” I com¬ 
mented enthusiastically. “Pa’s quick at figures and 
writes a fine hand.” 

“That’s what I told Gray Thornton,” said Martha. 
“I’ve been after him for some time to give Dad a joh.” 

I looked at her, aghast. How could she speak so 
familiarly to Gray Thornton, the important manager 
of the mine? 

“Shucks, I’ve known 
him a long time! Why, 
I almost never walk 
out from town any 
more. I see his big 
car coming and I sim¬ 
ply park myself by the 
road and signal for 
him to hurry.” 

Martha was pretty, 
clever and seventeen, 
and had finished high 
school the previous 
June. It alarmed me 
even to think of her 
sitting beside Gray 
Thornton in his big 


. He w 


n of 


position and wealth ii 
the community. In 
fact, his payroll of 
thousands of dollars 
every two weeks, made 
his the dominating po¬ 
sition in the country. 
He was tall, rather 
handsome, and with an 
air of authority about 
him, but he had bold, 
ruthless eyes. And 
there were ugly rumors 
about him and girls 
who had worked for 
him at different times. 

“Well, you had your 
nerve to tell {Con¬ 
tinued on page 66) 
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# she stormed and she wept; she demanded and she 
pleaded, but to no avail—for Grandma had her way 



A s I fed Douglas his chicken 
broth, he suddenly caught 
my hand, and laid it against 
his rough cheek. ’‘Susie, you’ve 
been a great httle pal! We’ve 
stood shoulder to shoulder. I hate 
to have you wait on a great big 
lummox like me.” 

I swallowed a lump in my throat 
and laughed at him. “I like waiting 
on you—making you mind me! 

Remember all those times you car¬ 
ried me around, when I was sick? 

Turn about’s fair play. But I’d 
have a time carrying you around, 
wouldn’t I?” 

He smiled, but his eyes were full of pain. “You’d 
laugh if you were going to be shot, wouldn’t you. Sue? 
A sense of humor’s a great thing. I’m tired, honey. 
No more, please. I’ll be a good boy now, and go to 

1 sat watching this seventy-two-year old husband of 
mine as he slept fitfully. Forty-five years we’d journeyed 
together. The road hadn’t been smooth; there had 
been hardships, money troubles, sorrows. We’d lost 
our two sturdy sons, and only Winnie, the delicate 
little girl—grown now, with a family of her own— 
had stayed to bless us. 

Hut Douglas had played the game fairly with me; 
had been unfailingly good and understanding. And 
' hat was why my throat was tight, and tears beat behind 


my lids. To see him lying there, thin and white and 
feeble, was pitiful. 

Wait on him? I’d wait on him faithfully, joyfully, 
if God would only let me keep him. No task too heavy, 
no hours too long—because I loved him! Why, I 
couldn’t think of life without Douglas. I kissed him 
gently, smothering a sob. 

B ut I had to think of it. I had to pick up the load, 
and face the future alone. Douglas slipped away 
from me that night, in his sleep. 

Winnie and Phil, her husband, came. Phil had 
always been devoted to Douglas and me. We were 
very fond of him. 

And when we left Douglas lying on the hilltop, sleeping 




life.” 


r had i 


all your hard-working 




no, Winnie — I couldn’t!” I cried swiftly. 

“Why, I’ve hved my life here. All my memories 
are here — all my treasures.” 

“Now—^now! You can take some of the relics along, 
and one can have memories anywhere. Because you’ve 
hved here all your life is exactly why we think it’s best 
for you to give it up.” 

1 shook my head. She went right on: 

“You need to be where things won’t remind you of 
Dad. You need companionship and new ideas and, 
most of all, rest. And some of the luxuries you’ve 


“Luxuries make people soft. I never 
wanted them, and never missed them.” 

Phil spoke up. “Hiring men to run 
the farm would cost more than you’d 
make. It hasn’t been a paying prop¬ 
osition for years, has it? We’ll sell, 
and on the interest from the money 
you can have comfort for the rest of 
your life.” 


Y heart was beating too fast. It 
_ 1 hurt me. I was being gently 

forced into something I didn’t want 
to do. True, I was tired. Nursing 
Douglas for months had drained my strength; my 
body ached; my mind was fagged. But, through my 
near-exhaustion, I knew I didn’t want to go away. It 
would be like uprooting an ancient tree. 

“It’s sweet of you to be willing to share your home, 
Phil. Not every man would take his mother-in-law in. 
But it’s not beet to mix families.” 

He laughed. “If all women were like you, the mother- 
in-law jokes wouldn’t be apphcable. You’d fit in 
anywhere, because you’re one in a thousand.” 

“But, children, I’m out of step,” I protested feebly. 
“A country woman would be lost in the city. I don’t 
know anything but hard work. It’s good for me. 
Work never killed anybody. It’s having nothing to do 
that buries people.” 
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you were, mother. Ideas change, you know. Don’t 
mind their progressiveness.” 

“If I were you, Gran, and they jar you,” put in 
Dorothy, “I’d just keep out of the way when they’re 
around. You sort of cramp their style, anyway. They 
don’t want to shock you, and trying to hold in, is awful.” 

I wasn’t dense. I understood that my room would be 
more welcome than my company. I knew better than to 
criticize, so all I said was, “I guess you’re right, Dorothy.” 

Later, Winnie said, “Don’t worry about the children, 
mother. I’ll look after them. 'Times have changed 
since you had young ones. You brought yours up 
according to your lights. I don’t intend to thrust my 
responsihihties upon you.” 

It was a pretty way of telling me to mind my own 
business. I knew she was right. I tried to adjust 
myself to the new standards; but a good woman has 
principles of her own, and it’s not easy to discard them. 

“You’re wonderfully tactful,” my daughter con¬ 
tinued. “I’m sure you don’t approve of many things 
you see, but you wisely keep it to yourself. Young 
people don’t take kindly to criticism, and even parents 
sometimes resent interference.” 

“I know, dear. I try not to offend.” 

“Oh, don’t take that attitude! I want you to feel 
free here, and be happy. You are, aren’t you?” So 
sohcitous about my comfort. A good daughter, Winnie I 

But, somehow, I didn’t fit in. I was too slow, and 
set in my ways; and I was surprised to find that I was 
sensitive. I hadn’t been, at home. I tried not to be, 
here; tried not to see too much. But I felt that I was 
more or less a damper on them. 

One day I’d been out for a walk, 
and had gone to my room without 
seeing anybody. Then I heard Dorothy 
talking to her mother. She wanted 
to have a bunking party and Winnie 
said there wasn’t room. 

“I^ARN it all, 1 never get to do a 
tJ thing I want to do, since Grandma 
came! If she wasn’t here, there’d 
be plenty of room,” my granddaughter 
said fretfully. 

It hurt like a savage blow. My 
lips quivered, and hot tears stung my 

“Dorothy Packard, don’t ever let 
me hear you say such a thing again!” 
Winnie said sternly. “I’m ashamed 

“Well, it’s the truth, and you know 
it! There’s no guest room now, and 
I don’t have nearly as good a time. 
Oh, all right—all right, but it does 
seem to me—” The voices trailed 
away. 

I’d come in feeling invigorated. Now 
my buoyancy left me. I was old— 
in the way—robbing people of pleasure. 
I walked to the window and stared out 
into a perfectly kept back yard, where 
rare flowers bloomed. 

I loved working among flowers, but 
Winnie had a yard man. 

“Don’t do that, mother. You’ll tire 
yourself. Let William attend to that,” 
I’d been told, when I went out one 
day to dig around. I had a notion 
she was afraid of what the neighbors 
would think if (Continued on page 53) 


1 couldn’t even be ornamental. I’m not that type. 

I am a wiry, slender woman, sun-browned, weather¬ 
beaten, with bright dark eyes and snow-white hair, 
but I wasn’t worn out, not by a great deal. I felt, 
though, that I’d shrivel up and die, like a plant without 
water, if 1 were forced to idleness. 

One day Dorothy had a bridge party. Of course, I 
didn’t know anything about cards. I’d been too 
busy for such things. I had no prejudices. People 
have to have amusement, and cards seemed innocent 
enough to me. 

I ’D always loved girls that age. They were so young 
and eager and gay. It made me feel younger just 
to watch them in their light-heartedness. But I had a 
shock. One girl after another lit a cigarette and puffed 
away Uke a man. 

I’d never seen that. Farm women left smoking to 
the men. Somehow, I felt ashamed, sorry these pretty 
things had taken up such habits. My distress in¬ 
creased when I heard “Hell!” and “Damn!” and “Oh, 
the devil!” fall easily from rouged lips. Very quietly I 
slipped out. 

That night Dorothy said petulantly, “The girls 
shocked Gran out of a year of her life. I thought she 
was going to have a stroke when they lit up, and, boy, 
you should have seen her face when,they cussed!” 

I didn’t say anything. My cheeks burned, and my 
food choked me. 

Winnie spoke up absent-mindedly, “This modern 
generation is rather bewildering to a woman reared as 




T DM, get right up off that chair! How often must 
I tell you the leg is broken?” 

1 detected the querulous note in my sister’s 
voice that she seemed to reserve especially for meal 
time. 1 watched her husband bring up another chair. 
Sometimes 1 wondered how he stood her incessant 
nagging. Not that the chair episode, in itself, was 
important. But it was always something. “Don’t do 
this.” Or “Why did you do that?” from the minute 
Tom came inside the front door in the evening. 

Today of all days—the first Thanksgiving I had ever 
spent with them—it did seem as if she might let up. 
What if the old chair did break down? 

“That chair will still be standing when you’re dead 
and gone, Sis,” 1 said with a grin, “if you don’t stop 
worrying over so many unimportant little things.” 

She turned on me irritably. “It’s all very well for 
you to be in such a good humor. All you have to do 
13 dress up like a lady and come to the table when 


Her eyes fastened accusingly on the frock 1 wore. 

It was new. Sleeveless black velvet and very 
striking, I knew, against my white skin and bronze 

“You’re dressed up as if you were going to a ban¬ 
quet,” she said acidly. 

I NSTINCTIVELY I knew she resented my dressing 
like this just to eat dinner with her and Tom. Yet 
—why shouldn’t I? It was a holiday. And I never 
could get this idea of just dressing up when outsiders 
were coming. I liked to look as nice as I could, all the 

Tom had finished carving the turkey. He gave me 
an admiring glance as he passed my plate. Then he 
looked at Paula, who appeared about as unattractive 
as an unbecoming dress and Hushed and perspiring 
from cooking could make her. “If you’d pattern after 
Ann and take more pains with yourself, maybe you 
wouldn’t be in such a grouch,” he told her. 





0 She saf back in horror, and could hardly be¬ 
lieve the words that came from his lips; tor her 
sister's husband was telling her he loved her 


Never, in the nine months I’d lived with them, had 
I seen Paula so furious. Her face was livid. 

“Tom Kennedy,” she snapped, “I’ve stood about all 
of this business from you and Ann that I intend to stand. 
It’s a conspiracy, the way you both side against me. 
You admire evei^hing Aim puts on. And I suppose 
she thinks I’m such a blind fool that I don’t know she 
does all this fixing up on your account. 

W ELL, I could look like a picture actress all the 
time, too, if all I had to do was go down to a soft 
office job, draw my pay check, and think about myself. 

“But I have to clean and cook and scrimp and go 
without. And now what thanks do I get? What 
thanks—I ask you? Only to have you throw it up to 
me how Arm looks! And if both of you don’t realize 
I have sense enough to see what’s going on right under 

I was utterly flabbergasted! Paula meant that I 
was dressing up to attract Tom! That—that Tom 


and I were having an affair! It 
would have been absurd—if it 
hadn’t been so serious. Tom! 

Why, I’d never once thought of 
him as anything but a brother. 

And as for dressing up to vamp 
him—why, it was silly! 

I said that to Paida. “You 
can’t realize what you’re saying,” 

I told her. “It’s ridiculous.” 

T om spoke up sternly. “Paula, you should be ashamed 
of yourself for saying such a thing! And you owe 
Ann an apology. It’s insulting, and it’s a lie! And 
—you know it!” His face was white with anger. I 
saw his hand tremble as he picked up his fork. He 
avoided my eyes. 

“Sis doesn’t mean what she’s saying,” I put in quickly. 
Peace at any price, I was thinking. I do so hate quar¬ 
reling at meal time. And I wanted to enjoy this delicious 



dinner Paula had prepared. If only her disposition 
were as good as her cooking, I thought ruefuUy! 

“I mean every word I’m sa3TOg,” she snapped angrily. 
“And I might as well get this out of. my system now, 
once and for all. You’ve been making a play for Tom 
ever since you came here, Ann. Oh, don’t try to deny 
it! I know what I see with my own eyes! Working 
over crossword puzzles with him! Pretending you like 
those symphony concerts over the radio, because you 
know he likes them. Bringing home those queer French 
plays to read together. Pretending you have so much in 
common! Getting him to go along when you take your 
dog out for a walk at night. Making out you’re nervous 
about going alone. If you’re afraid to go alone, then 
you’ve no business haying a dog! And the way you 
flatter him, and tell him what kind of suits and ties 
to buy. Of course, he falls for it—any man would. 

“It’s your fault, not his. You’re young and pretty. 
You get downtown and meet different people. You 
get around. You do things to make you more interest¬ 
ing. While all I do is slave in this house from morning 
until night.” 

H er tirade might have gone on interminably, but 
Tom cut her short. He put down his napkin, 
pushed back his chair, got up. His hps were a thin 
angry line, his eyes flashed. “Since you’re determined 
to spoil this dinner,” he said, “I’m getting out.” 

He left the room. A minute later the front door 
slammed behind him. 

The minute he was 
gone, Paula began to 
cry. To hear her, you 
mi^t have thought her 
the most abused woman 
in the world. 

“How could he treat 
me like this?” she 
wailed. “After all the 
trouble I went to, get¬ 
ting a nice dinner just 
to please him.” 

She stopped sobbing 
a minute and looked 
around the table. 

“Sauerkraut,” she said. 

“I cooked it just for 
him, and he never even 
touched it.” Then she 
went back to her weep¬ 
ing. 

I smiled grimly to 
myself. Yes, I thought. 

She had spent most of 
two days, preparing a 
dinner fit for a king. 

Then gave him hell 
along with it—and felt 
abused because he 
didn’t take it, and like 
it! I had seen her de¬ 
liberately driving Tom 
away from her with 
this sort of thing, ever 
since I’d lived with 
them. Although she’d 
never before gone this 
far! It was the first 
time she had dragged 
me into it. 

I tried to get her to 
stop crying and eat 
something, while I 
mentally resolved to 


find another place to five the next day. What a mistake 
it had been, ever to come here. Why hadn’t I followed 
the hunch I’d had that first day, nine months ago, 
when I landed in San Francisco—and Paula’s home? 

Literally strangers to each other, my sister and I 
were then. 

B orn in a small town in New York State, I was the 
youngest of eleven children, and Paula the oldest. 
When I was barely three, she had married and gone 
west. In the intervening years—^nearly twenty of them 
—we had never seen each other. Meanwhile I had 
grown up, my parents had died, and I had gone to New 
York City and worked up to a good secretarial job 
with a law firm. 

When the firm decided to open a branch office in San 
Francisco I was sent out as secretary to the manager. 
That had been just nine months ago. 




At the time I came west, 1 was engaged to a fellow 
named Jerry Lampton. We’d met on a week-end ex¬ 
cursion trip up the Hudson, had fallen desperately in 
love, and probably would have been married immedi¬ 
ately, but Jerry had to go to South America for a year 
on an engineering job. I was afraid of the hot climate, 
and besides, I didn’t want to give up my job just yet. 
So we decided to wait until he got back. 

B ut I knew it wasn’t going to be easy, putting in that 
year while he was gone. That was one reason I 
welcomed the change in my job to the West. It meant 
a new experience, new sights. It would help the time 
to pass more quickly. Besides, San Francisco seemed 
so much nearer to Jerry than New York! 

I thought it would be fun, too, getting to know my 
sister and living with her for a while. Unless you’ve 
been through it, you can’t realize how queer it feels to 
have a sister you don’t know, and haven’t a 
notion what she looks like. You build up all 
sorts of pictures of what she’ll be like. I did 
that about Paula. I wanted her to be young 


and sweet, and a good pal—at the same time older and 
human and very understanding! 

So much for dreams! Paula turned out to be so 
tragically lacking in all the things I wanted her to be. 

I T’S a Uttle pathetic, looking back, to remember how 
confident I was that San Francisco held great happi¬ 
ness for me and the fulfillment of all my dreams. I 
remember my very first sight of the city, crossing on 
the ferry from Oakland. I stood on the upper deck, in 
the bow of the boat. Heavy fog was just lifting, like 
the rising of a veil. The towers and buildings were 
still softly misted, and it looked like a dream city sus¬ 
pended against the clouds. I thought then—I still 
think—the approach to San Francisco is one of the 
most beautiful sights in the world. A lump choked 
my throat. I held out my hands as if in tribute. 

"You are beautiful, I love you,” I said softly. 

I spent the time in the taxi going to Paula’s house 
wondering what she’d be like. 

I suppose she didn’t mean to, but there was something 
repellent about her manner [Continued on page 59) 
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The Story Thus For: 

THE fra time I taw Ann 
* IVendel I wot amazed at her 
epiritucdbeanty. Yethergrand¬ 
father, stingy, bitter arid not 
above vicious cruelly, which he 
called discipline, had kept her 
away from norrnal contact with 
people of her own age. By pay- 
t^/or her time, however, I was 

ion for my londy hours. 

It was unfortunate when, 
through me, she me* ***— 


terrier ou 


n disappeared, and though 
■ jM sure she had run away to 
escape her grandfather's cruelty, 
we could find no trace of her. The 
-yw swirled. . - -i. j- 


irled about us, night de- 
- rt we could rtot find 
had happened to hert 


The Story Continues: 

A ll through the next 
day the search con¬ 
tinued. Friendly 
neighbors covered the 
fields and pastures, think¬ 
ing Ann might have wan¬ 
dered from the road and 
lost her way in the blind¬ 
ing storm. They were 
looking for death. 

Paul and Seed Phillips 
searched through the city 
streets and at oil stations, 
chnging to the hope that some one might have found her 
trudging through the storm and brought her to town. 
It was not exactly reasonable, for in that event she would 
certainly have come to me or communicated with me. 
Still there was a chance. I stayed by the telephone, 
praying that every ring of its bell would bring me the 
girl’s voice, or news of her. 

Miss IMen stayed with me when her work per¬ 
mitted. “I didn’t know the child was so dear to me,” 
she said. “It’s almost as If Eileen were lost.” 


unable to voice the dread thought which beset her. 

“No, she didn’t. Reed spent hours on the river. It 
was frozen, and he covered the whole of it on skates. 
She couldn’t have, without cutting a hole in the ice and 
he would have found it. She must be alive, somewhere. 


w; 


'HEN twenty-four hours had passed without a trace 
of the missing girl, I could endure it no longer and 
the police. 


E ileen, I knew, was the young niece she was striving 
so hard to educate, and about whom her every hope 
and dream centered. 

“I don’t see how Ann can be lost,” I said drearily. I 
had gone over and over the thing endlessly. “If she were, 
we would have found her—or some trace of her. Every 
inch of ground has been covered, again and again. No 
one has seen her since she turned t^t bend in the road 
by the river.” 

“Do you suppose—” the little seamstress paused. 


Captain Burger was not particularly concerned. “I 
wouldn’t worry too much if I were you, Mrs. Kincade,” 
he said easily. “She’U turn up one of these days with a 
fancy story to account for her absence. You’ve no idea 
how often parents and friends come to us with things of 
this sort, only to return a day or so later, and ask us to 
drop the search. Usually the girl has just been chasing 
a thrill.” 

“You don’t know this girl. Captain,” I protested. 
“What you imply is simply impossible.” 

“Their folks always think it’s impossible. I’ve heard 




• He had offered 
her the shelter of 
his home, and she 
accepted, not 
knowing how the 
world would look 
upon such a visit, 
never for a mo¬ 
ment realizing the 
evil motive of the 
invitation, until— 


mothers say ‘my child’ couldn’t do this or that, or the 
other. I’ve found that youngsters are more or less alike. 
They all do about the same things. This is an old story 
to us. A girl runs away from home because she fancies 
herself abused. She doubtless had some place in mind to 

"If you’re going into it with that attitude, you’ll 
never find her,” I cried despairingly. 

W HATEVER we may think about it, we’ll do our 
work thoroughly, Mrs. Kincade,” he promised. 
“That’s our business. And we’ll find her.” 

"Or her body,” I added. In spite of everything, I 
was unable to put away the thought of that slender, 
delicate girl freezing to death in the terrible storm. 

"Or her body,” he conceded. “People do drop out of 
sight. Sometimes they are killed. Sometimes they are 
never heard from again. It doesn’t happen very often, 
though. Wfe’ll do our best.” 

.At the end of the week I was still staying by the 
telephone, but there was no news. 


“You’re wearing yourself out. Dee,” 
Paul remonstrated. “Come out to 
dinner with me.” 

“I can’t. Please excuse me, Paul. I— 
don’t want to go out.” 

“You must stop thinking yourself 
to blame for this,” he said sternly. “It’s 
the most futile thing in the world to 
think about the things one might or 
might not have done.” 

B ut, Paul, I am to blame! I should 
have stayed by her. I ought to 
have managed to see her somehow. I 
ilidn’t, because I was afraid of making 
things harder for her at home. Maybe she thought I 
didn’t care any more.” 

“You know she didn’t think that. Dee.” 

“Then why didn’t she come to me?” 

He brushed the question aside. “Come out with me, 
dear. You need a change. Miss Haden will stay here 
in your place—or Reed.” 

I shook my head and he went away, disappointed. I 
had a lonely supper, washed the dishes, instead of leaving 
them for the maid who came in each morning, and tried 
to read. It was useless. I turned page after page with¬ 
out getting the sense of a single word. 

At ten-thirty the telephone rang. 

“Mrs. Kincade? Burger speaking. We’ve found the 
girl you’ve been looking for. Picked her up on the street 
about half an hour ago. She’s telling a wild story, and 
we may have to hold her for investigation. I’d be glad 
if you would come down.” 

I was faint and trembling as I replaced the receiver, 
the sinister aspect of his words lost in the inexpressible 
joy of knowing that Ann had been found. 







Dressing with frantic haste, I paused only to tele¬ 
phone Paul, or try to, and give him the good news. 
Neither he nor R^d was in. ' 

At the station I was taken at once to Captain Burger’s 
office on the second floor. A pohce matron met me at the 
door as I entered. Several officers were grouped about a 
seated figure. Above this group hung a big, brilliant 
light. 

Ann sat beneath this light; an Ann that I had never 
seen before. Her sfight figure was draped in a lounging 
robe of rose pink satin trimmed profusely with white lace. 
Her paint-daubed cheeks were hvid by contrast. And her 
hair — her beautiful sun-gold hair — was gone. Cut short 
and covering her ears, and with an obviously artificial 
wave in it. She was staring straight ahead with wide 
eyes that did not really see anything. 

“Ann! Ann!” I cried, horrified by the change in her 
appearance. “What has happened to you?” 

She did not speak. The officers made way for me. 

“What is the matter with her?” I demanded shakily. 

“Nothing. She’s all right. Or she will be in the morn¬ 
ing. We called you at once, thinking 
that, everything considered, you might 
want to keep this quiet. The simple 
truth, Mrs. Kincade,” Captain Burger 
spoke not unkindly, “is that the girl is 

A nn came out of her trance-like 
state, and sprang to her feet, her 
little, painted face convulsed with agony. 

“No!” she cried wildly. “No — no — 
no! lamnotdrunk! lamnot! Donot 
believe them. Something terrible has 
happened. Oh, Mrs. Kincade, take me 
away from here I Take me away!” 

She flung herself into my arms; the 
strength of steel was in those clutching 
little fingers. With a dull sense of shock 
I caught the unmistakable odor of Uquor 
on her breath. 

“Darling, darling, don’t cry so. You’re 
all right now. Tell me what has hap¬ 
pened to you.” 

“I cannot,” she moaned. “I can never 
tell it again. They—” she cast a back¬ 
ward gl^ce of horror at the officers and 
her voice rose in a Uttle shriek—“they 
do not believe me. Oh, please — please 
take me away from here!” 

I held the trembling girl close and 
looked at the stocky police chief over her 
her head. 

“You see, it’s nothing serious,” he 
began in an awkward effort to be kind. 

“Just a crying jag, that’s all. We often 
get ’em lUce that. She’ll be all right 
when she’s slept awhile.” 

I shook my head. “You don’t under¬ 
stand, Captain Burger. She isn’t drunk. 

Where did you find her?” 

“A scout car picked her up out on 
Fairway. She was wandering around 
with no coat or hat. She didn’t just 
answer the description of the girl you 
had set us to looking for.” 

The tiniest suggestion of a smile on 
his face infuriated me though, of course, 

. their doubts were not unreasonable. For 
all the officers were smiling. This gaudy 
little figure certainly bore slight re¬ 
semblance to the girl I had described. 

“They brought her in because she didn’t 
seem to have any place to go, and she 


was making such wild talk. We haven’t notified her 
family yet. Everything considered, it seemed best to 
call you first.” 

I caught the grim undercurrent in the words. “You’ll 
have to speak more plainly. Captain,” I said. “Of course, 
I’m glad you called me. I’ll take care of her. I’ve been 
nearly frantic.” 

“It seems that this is the end of a wild party, Mrs. 
Kincade.” 

H e put it bluntly, the ghl in my arms turned rigid. 

“A party in Travis Kincade’s apartment, and she 
ran out on it. Or so she says. We can check it up 
later, if you want us to. But since it seems to be sort of 
a—a family matter—I figured you might want to keep 

Travis Kincade! The beast! Mingling with a horrid, 
heart-shaking fear for Ann, hatred surged like a flame. 
I could have killed Travis with my two hands. 

Suddenly Ann went limp in my arms and all but slipped 
away from me. I thought she had fainted, but the fingers 



' hat dun? tenaciously to mine as we put her into a chair 

“I want to take her home with me, Captain Burger.” 

'■ I figured you would. It’s all right, since you were the 
I me who started us looking for her. We’ll notify the old 
man m the country, though. You see, in cases like this, 
we don't take any action unless the District Attorney 

1 DII) not dare ask what he meant by that. And, at 
the moment, my one desire was to get Ann home. 
Wrapped in the overcoat of one of the officers, she walked 
with me to the car. There she huddled silently into a 
i-omer during the short drive home. 

T must tell you, Mrs. Kincade,” she began as soon as 
we entered the apartment, but I stopped her. 

'You are to tell me nothing until you have had a hot 
bath and some sleep,” I told her. 

She remembered what Captain Burger had said, and 
‘legan to tremble again. 

Mrs. Kincade, do you believe what they said'l 


■ JUST to be sure she’s aU 

J right. Dee,” he begged. 
"I won’t disturb her.” 

1 could not refuse. In the 
boy’s dark eyes was some of 
the same horror that had been 
in Ann’s, though for a far 
different reason. He could not 
guess the thing I feared, but he 
loved the girl and he had 
suffered torment in the week 
of her absence. I watched 
him bend over her; watched 
him touch unsteady lips to 
the small hand that lay on the 
coverlet and my throat con¬ 
stricted as if a vise had closed 
over it. They were so young— 
so ill prepared to bear sorrow. 

'The next morning Ann told 
me. “Mr. Kincade had been 
coming out once in a while, 
before it turned so stormy,” 
she began, “to bring me the 
books you sent me.” 

“What books, dear?” 

“Didn’t you send me books?” 
She read denial in my face, 
and continued wearily, “Then 
it was just another lie. He 
told me so many. I think 
everything about him must be 

“I did not really like him, 
you know. Not the way I like 
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I never dnnk liquor. Do you thmk I am—drunk?” 

Her blue eyes were black with fear—and some un- 
namable horror — but they met mine without flinching. 
I knew she was telling the truth; had not for one instant 
doubted it. 

“Child, I know you are not! But you are worn out. 
You must have something hot to drffik, and then you 
must rest. Anything you have to say can wait until 
•noming.” 

1 could not swallow,” she protested. “I cannot rest— 
until I have told you. Then”—her voice broke in a sob— 
“then you will not want me. You will send me away. 
You will think I am—bad.” 

“Ann!” I gripped her shoulders, to emphasize my 
words and to stop the mounting hysteria. “Nothing 
you could ever tell me would shake my faith in you. You 
are my own girl, and 1 know you too well to doubt you. 
But you are completely exhausted and I won’t listen, to 
one word until you have rested.” 

I Ibediently she began to undress, dropping the expen¬ 
sive satin robe as though it were a loathiime thing, while 
I prepared her bath. When she was tucked into bed I 
nought a glass of water into which I had dropped a 
.■ileepmg tablet. 

"You will stay here with me?” she whispered. 

"1 won’t leave you for an instant.” 

-^he caught my hand to her cheek and slow tears fell 
ipon It. ‘You’re so good.” 

'\o to sleep now, darling.” 

I’!l try. Oh, if I could only wake up and find that 1 
dreaming! If I could go to sleep—and never 
wake up. Never!” 

I sat beside her until the drug 
look effect. Then I - called 
Paul Phillips. He and Reed 
came over at once. I told them 
• hat Ann was asleep but Reed 
• wanted to see her. 





Reed and Mr. Phillips,” she said simply. . “They are the 
only men I know, except the farmers in Grass Valley. 
But he is your brother and I thought it was just his 
way of—of being nice.” 

“He is iriy brother-in-law, Ann. Not my brother. 
You were ri^t to distrust him.” 

“Grandfather did not know he came. He would not 
have permitted me to read the books, and 1 wanted them 
so. Then he found out; found that I had seen Mr. 
Kincade and he was very angry. He was going to beat me. 
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“1 had decided, after that 
last time at the cabin when 1 
was so—so humiliated be¬ 
fore all of your friends— 
before Reed — I had decided 
that I would never let him do 
that to me again. But he is 
so strong. ^—I ran away. 
1 was coming to you. 1 
thought perhaps he would 
not take me away from you 
by force, and I could get him 
to promise not to beat me if 
I ^reed to go with him 
quietly. Beatings do not 
amount to so much, though,” 
she added drearily. ‘ T would 
take anything he wanted to 
do to me if I could just go 
back and be like 1 was— be- 

My hand covered hers 
lovingly as I waited for her 
to continue. 

“I told Lizzie ICratz that 
1 was going to town. I had 
not walked very far when I 
met Mr. Kincade. It was not 
quite so cold that day, and 
he could get out. I told him 
I was coming to see you, and 
he said you were away on a 
visit. Were you away, Mrs. 
Kincade?” 

“No, Ann. I’ve been 
right here all the time.” 
I tried to hide the sick 
horror that swept me. If she 
were to talk rationally, she 
must remain calm. 

“LIE said you would be 
n back in a week or so, 
and until then I might stay 
at his apartment; that 1 
would be safer there, for 
Grandfather would not look 
for me there. He said it 
would do my grandfather 
good to be worried about me. 
Tf he has a real scare, he’ll 
treat you better in the future,’ 
was lie way he put it. And 
I thought so, too. Do you 
think I was very wicked when 
1 say that I did not care if 
he was worried?” she asked 
fearfully. 

“I think, myself, that a little anxiety hasn’t done him 
any harm,” I said promptly. 

“So I went wiA Mr. Kincade to his apartment.” 
Ann made the statement simply, never dreaming how 
damning it was. To her, it was quite the logical thing to 
do. He was my brother. He had been kind to her. He 
had offered her the shelter of his home until 1 should re¬ 
turn, and she accepted, not knowing how the world 
would look upon such a visit. Never for a moment had 
she realized the evil motive back of the invitation. And 
in that simple acceptance of what she thought was 
merely a friendly offer of hospitahty, Ann had plunged 
herself into a whirlpool of horror from which she could 
never be wholly extricated. 

“I was such a little fool,” she said later. It must have 
been hours later. “All the time he wanted something 
dreadful of me — and I didn’t know!” 

How could she have known, I {Continued on page 56) 
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His question made me hesi¬ 
tate in answering. We had 
been going together pretty 
steadily now for three months, 
and I had learned to care for 
him deeply. It seemed to me, 
though, that if I really loved 
him I should be willing to give 
up my position. And that was 
the last thing I wanted to do. 

I had started to work when I _ . 

because my mother had run away with another man, and They w 


0 Jean was the one girl 
in the world to Ted, but 
just a pretty plaything 
to her rich, married boss. 
Could either one win her 
love for keeps? 


my father drank worse than he ever had after that. 
We were terribly poor, and I hated the way we lived. 
I wanted something better out of life, and I was de¬ 
termined to realize this ambition. 


world. Other women had, and 
so could I. 

If I married Ted it meant 
giving up all that I had worked 
so hard to get. As an engineer 
he had to go wherever his firm 
sent him and naturally, if I 
were his wife, I would have to 
go with him. 

I tried to explain to Ted what 
my success meant to me. 

lE answered, “All that 


. 3 stiU young, but wait 

•e forty. No matter how smart you are, there 
man who will want you around his office. 
' ung blood.” 


Stung by hjs words I replied angrily, “You’ 
ridiculously and if you want 
you’ll never bring up the subj 
a long. 


friends v 
the subject of marriage again.” 
before he did, too. I didn’t s 


It had taken me four years to work my way up to the him very often after that, and I did miss him. My 


position of private secretary to Mr. Phillips, who — - 

vice president of the advertising firm. The time had dark, empty 
been filled with plenty of hardships, and I was certainly world, 
proud of what I had accomplished. But still I was not 
satisfied. I wanted to keep right on forging ahead until rushed through. I worked night 
I was somebody of importance in the advertising getting it out. When he asked n 


Then a lot of work poured into the office that had to be 

' ' -' ^ -' with Mr. Phillips, 

to have somethhig 



to eat with him that first night, around ten o’clock, I 
thought nothing of it and, of course, I went. 

The following night we ate together again in a cozy little 
place that looked out over the bay. There was a huge 
fire place filled with burning logs, and everything was so 
restful that we stayed there, talking, until midnight. 

For one week we did this. I thought I knew Mr. 
Phillips very well, but those hours we spent together 
proved that I was really just beginning to know him. 

He completely fascinated me with the witty and 
colorful way he talked about the places he had been, all 
over the world. Often he would look directly into my 
eyes with an expression as if we had some wonderful 
secret between us. 

Now I had always considered myself a pretty level¬ 
headed person. I had nothing but contempt for those 
girls who got into messes with their bosses, and married 
men; bnt that simply was because I knew so little about 
the wiles that men used on girls they wanted. You see. 
I had been so busy getting some 
place in the world that I never 
had found time to accept many 
of the dates that came my way. 

But, after turning a cold 
shoulder to those girls with 
scandal linked to their names, 
here I was getting a heady 
excitement from being with a 
man who was not only my 
boss, but married, besides. 

T he last night of our working 
late, Mr. Phillips said, “Well, 
the job is finished. I’m going 
to miss our dinners together.” 

I could not meet his eyes. 

“I shall miss them too,” I 
answered. 

“Then why do we have to 
give them up?” When I didn’t 
answer he laughed. “Oh, I 
know what you’re thinking! 

If we are seen together a lot, it 
might result in a scandal.” 

His voice was so good-na¬ 
tured that I smiled back at him, 
and admitted that was just 
what I happened to be thinking. 

“But there is no reason for 
scandal,” he assured me. 

“We’re two sensible people, and 
we thoroughly enjoy each 
other’s companionship. Why 
shouldn’t we eat together oc¬ 
casionally? I’m a lonesome 
man, too, as my wife is gone a 
lot. As you know, she’s in 
Europe now, and has been for 
four months. I get sick and 
tired of the club. Won’t you 
let me see you like this at least 
once a week? There are dozens 
of out-of-the-way places where 
we can have dinner together, 
and no one need ever know any¬ 
thing about it.” 

I agreed to his plan. 

As time passed, I found my¬ 
self looking forward to our 
evenings together. I knew Mr. 

Phillips was beginning to mean 
more to me than just the man 
I was working for, but I did 
nothing about it, just as hun¬ 


dreds of other girls have done before me. Like them, 
I shut my eyes to the future, refusing to recognize what 
a fool I really was. 

One day when Mr. Phillips was dictating a letter he 
stopped so long that I looked up and found him looking 
intently at me. 

“You’re lovely,” he said in a tense voice. “I can’t 
keep from telUng you so any longer. You’re the sweet¬ 
est and loveliest girl I have ever known.” 

S UDDENLY he got up and walked over to the window 
where he stood with his back turned to me. 

“That’s all for today,” he said gruffly. “Just get 
those letters out; then you may go.” 

In my office I dropped weakly into a chair. I could 
hardly breathe, because my heart was pounding so hard. 
It was the first time Mr. Phillips had ever voiced his 
feeling toward me, and for some reason a little tremor 
of fear ran through me. I had sense enough to know 



that it was entirely up to me to end the situation right 
there, or let it run to the end. 

It was out of the question to attempt to work, so I 
quickly put on my things and hurried out to the street. 
Instead of taking a street car, I walked. It would 
do me good. By the time I reached my room, I had 
made up my mind to find another position. Just as 
I was turning the key in the lock, who should appear 
from the elevator but Ted! 

F or once I was happy to see him. I eagerly con¬ 
sented to go with him to some Italian place for 
dinner because it would keep me from thinking about 
this other roan who had turned my life upside down. 

While we were eating, Ted told me he was being sent 
to the mountains to investigate some reports that 
had come in regarding the San Juan dam. 

“Fm leaving in a few days,” he explained. “I was up 
there a couple of years ago, and it is certainly God’s 


country. I wish you could see it. It makes all this 
city stuff look like tinsel on a Christmas tree.” His 
voice softened and he reached out and put his hand over 
mine. “You haven’t changed your mind about me, 
have you, Jean?” 

I shook my head; then said, “I’m sorry, Ted.” 

“Are you .sure it’s your work you’re interested in?” 
he asked quietly. 

Startled, I looked at him. “What do you mean?” I 
asked. 

“Only this; I know you’re running around with your 
boss. Naturally, I arrived at the conclusion that 
you are interested in him, rather than your work.” 

“What right have you to pry into my personal affairs?” 
I snapped angrily. 

His answer came right back, “Because you’re too nice 
a kid to get tangled up in a dirty mess. Keep on, and 
you’ll make choice gossip for other offices. You cer¬ 
tainly have enough sense to know that.” 

I tried to defend my¬ 
self. “Just because I hap¬ 
pened to dine with Mr. 
Phillips those nights we 
worked so late, I suppose 


h him,” Ted w 
relentlessly. “I was at 
that place on Fishermen’s 
IVharf the other night 
when you two came in. 
You didn’t see me be¬ 
cause you had eyes only 
for PhilUps. Jean dar¬ 
ling, don’t be such a fool!” 

“You’re jealous,” I an¬ 
swered, not knowing 
what ete to say. 

N O,” Ted told me. 
“It’s because I love 
you so much that I want 
to keep you from getting 
into a lot of trouble. 
Phillips hkes his women. 
He’s known all over for 
the number of affairs he’s 
had. You’re young and 
innocent and sweet. 
That’s why he’s trying 
to get you.” 

Shoving back my chair, 
I stood up. I was so 
angry my voice shook. 

‘"rake me home now, 
and I never want to see 
you again!” 

“All right,” he said in 
a voice that was equally 
angry. “If you want to 
make yourself cheap, go 
ahead. I’m through!” 

The following morning 
Mr. Phillips said I didn’t 
look very well. I knew 
that, because I hadn’t 
been able to sleep the 
night before. 

Finally I managed to 
say, “I need a rest, and 
after that I want to look 
for a position that is easier 
than this one.” 
(Continued on page 76) 











How much more one snapshot tells about the way he looks than a whole letter! One snapshot, and you 
almost know him. What a fascinating way to make letters clear and interesting. The friends—the places 
you go—the things you do—slip them into the envelope in the form of snapshots. They really tell the 
story. Snapshots are more truthful, more expressive than ever, when you use Kodak Verichrome Film. Make 
your next pictures with Verichrome and see the difference. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Don’t just write it— pictl^re it —with snapshots 
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0 So widespread has this evil become that 
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HE: “It isn’t as if she were stupid. 
She’s really downright smart. 
Attractive to look at, too. That’s 
what ‘gets’ me—how can she be 
so dumb about herself? Well, 
guess it’s another secretary or a 
dictaphone for me.” 

SHE: “He certainly is grand —but 
is he an icicle! Here I sit and 
I’m not so hard to look at. But 
apparently I’m only something 
to dictate to. You’d think I was 
fifty and a fright!” 

The smartest girl is stupid when she does 


the ugly odor of underarm perspiration 
make her unpleasant to be near. 

It’s so inexcusable when it takes just 
half a minute to keep your underarms 
fresh, odorless all day long. With Mum! 

Use Mum any time, before dressing 
or after. It’s perfectly harmless to cloth¬ 
ing. And it’s so soothing to the skin you 

arms. It does not prevent perspiration 
itself, just the ugly odor. 

Mum has saved many a girl her job, 
as well as her self-respeet. Try it: all 
toilet counters have Mum. Mum Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 75 West St., New York. 



TAKES THE 
ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 


TRY MUM FOR THIS, TOO. On sanitary napkins Mum acts as a sure 
deodorant which saves worry and fear of this kind of unpleasantness. 
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begin again to dream of marrying Guy and What could I say? Evelyn knew that I was too stunned by what I had heard 
adopting Gloria. I was not only able to go, but had to move. This was the second time Eve- 

By Wednesday of the following week I dressed Gloria for the drive, also. Yet to lyn had betrayed me. For a moment I 
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what a Lady! 

they saw me doing any manual labor. 

Suddenly it seemed to me I could smell 
the sweet odor of new-mown hay, and 

and fra«?raDt garden pinks that had 
bloomed m my old-fashioned garden. 

I longed, with a physical ache, to hear 

the well; would have rejoiced to fill an 

The old—the familiar—the beloved duties! 

Homesickness swept over me like a 
tidal wave. I crept blindly to the bed and 
huddled there—and slow tears trickled 
down my cheeks. Winnie knocked, and 
came in. She bent to kiss me. “Have a 
nice walk—and a good nap?” 

“I haven’t been asleep. Winnie—I want 
to go back home!” I choked. 

“Why, mother? Has something hap- 

“Aren’t you comfortable? Don’t we do 
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^ensitiv.^^1 know. But I’ve al- 
wavs done things, and I’m not needed 
here.” 

‘•Now-now! You walked too far. You’re 
tired. You are needed. We all love having 



“Martha told me that Rupert was a 
very naughty boy, and talked ugly to 
you. I’m sorry, mother. Just remember 
that he’s a child, and high-strung.” 

“Of course. It didn’t matter,” I lied. 

“I believe in letting a child express its 
individuality,” she went on. “Restraint 
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